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For Problem-Solving ... Experimentation... Teaching...or Just Fun 








UILD YOUR OWN ELECTRIC 
BRAIN MACHINE 


IN JUST A 
FEW HOURS! 


Remarkable 400-Component Construction Kit Enables You To Create Any of 33 


Brain Machines! 


Build LOGIC MACHINES That Compare, Reason, Test Intel- 


ligence; ARITHMETICAL MACHINES (Binary & Decimal); GAME-PLAYING 


MACHINES (Tic-Tac-Toe, Nim, etc.) 








Teachers and Scientists: Design Your Own Machines! 
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2) **How to Construct Elec- 





trical Brains at Home''—a fully iilustrated cat etek on basic computer design 
theory 


and circuits with specific instructions for buildi 
Diygram Manual. 


(5) Over 400 components and parts. 


cuits. 


y 33 circuits. _: (3) Wiring 





A special booklet with full scale 
extra experiments to teach the AY symbols of electric cir- 
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Schools 
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Oklahoma A&M 
Kansas State University 
Duke University 
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is the only kit and text 


® 
GENIAC combination that pre- 


sents the basic ideas of cybernetics, 
boolean algebra, symbolic logic and com- 
puter circuitry for all levels of knowledge 
and intelligence. Sold to all customers 
on a one-week return guarantee; actually 
use it during that time, return it if you 
decide not to keep it. 


ITH GENIAC you build any of 33 electric brain 

machines in a few hours by following the clear-cut, 
Tee directions in the basic text provided. Ad- 
vanced students and scientists can design machines for 
special problems. No soldering required, and little wir- 
ing. Change design of your machines in minutes! Build 
Binary Adding Machine ¢ Secret Coder & Decoder * 
Machine for Arithmetical Carrying * Comparing Ma- 
chine * Reasoning Machine * General Combination 
Locks * Games quiring Logic * Machine for a 
Space Ship’s Airlock ¢ Intelligence Tester * Burglar 
Alarm ¢ Puzzle Solvers and many others. 


OVER 400 COMPONENTS AND PARTS 

Circuits operate on one flashlight battery, and use 
ingeniously designed parts. 1958 GENIAC Kit has been 
constructed by the original inventor to provide all the 
advantages of previous electrical brain construction kits 
plus what we have learned in answering the questions 
and examining the new designs created by hundreds of 
users, 








SELF-CONTAINED COURSE IN COMPUTER DESIGN 


Each GENIAC comes as a self-contained course in 
computer design. All instructions are so simple that 
we have records of intelligent twelve-yéar-olds design- 
ing factoring machines and puzzle-solving circuits— 
while hundreds of schools and industrial training pro- 
grams have incorporated our kits in their curricula. 


YOUR COST FOR GENIAC KIT: ONLY $19.95 POSTPAID 


The coupon will bring your GENIAC Electric Brain 
Construction Kit and Manuals for only $19.95 postpaid. 
You may return the Kit within 7 days if you are not 
completely satisfied. For schools we offer bulk rates on 
extra texts and parts; for teachers, we offer 10% deduc- 
tion on GENIAC if ordered for use in institutions. 
Send for your Kit today! 


SCIENCE KITS, Dept. SL 18-D 
Oliver Garfield Co., Inc., 126 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





GEOPHYSICS 


Science News Letter for January 25, 1958 


Report First IGY Results 


Reports on the first five months’ research conducted 
during the International Geophysical Year indicate many 
advances have been made in our understanding of the earth. 


See Front Cover 


>» MANY IMPORTANT discoveries in 
various scientific fields have been made in 
the first six months of the 18-month Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, or IGY, which 
ends Dec. 31, 1958. 

Early results of the U. S. IGY program 
are reported by Hugh Odishaw, executive 
director of the U. S. National Committee 
for IGY, in Science (Jan. 17). 

The first findings from the international 
research program probing earth and _ its 
environment reflect the work of hundreds 
of scientists. (See SNL, June 8, 1957, p. 
362.) 

Results range from the recovery of a liv- 
ing organism from the record ocean depth 
of 16,200 feet to the discovery that there 
may be an atmosphere all the way from 
earth to the sun, consisting largely of hydro 
gen particles emitted by the sun. 

Among the other findings reported by 
Mr. Odishaw: 

From levels more than 1,000 feet below 
the surface of Greenland’s ice cap, ice cores 
carrying a record of earth’s climate for 
2,000 years have been recovered. 

Upper atmospheric studies with the aid 
of rockets have confirmed that blackouts 
of shortwave radio reception are caused by 
an “extra” layer of ionized air extending 
for about 12 miles below the normal lowest 
point and resulting from X-rays emitted by 
the sun during solar flares. The D, or low 
est, ionospheric layer appears to remain 
undisturbed during the blackout. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer shows the 
first IGY scanning photoelectric photometer, 
situated on top of Fritz Peak, Colo. This 
instrument selects and measures the inten 
sity of airglow, light too faint for the human 
eye, and records its changes by converting 
the light into electric signals. 

Radio noise at very low frequencies ts 
thought to result from solar particles arriv 
ing in the very high atmosphere, there 
transferring their energy to very low fre 
quency radio signals. 

By flying and sailing instruments around 
the world, the earth’s cosmic ray equator 
has been found to depart considerably from 
the geomagnetic equator, indicating im 
portant magnetic fields in space that deflect 
incoming cosmic rays. Cosmic ray measure 
ments at a constant altitude can detect 
changes of latitude as small as seven miles. 

Certain waves generated by earthquakes 
with periods of about 100 seconds, previ 
ously known only in the earth’s crust, have 
now been identified with the next lower 
layer. Studies of how these waves propa- 
gate will provide new information on the 


distribution of materials in the earth’s in- 
terior. 

Exploring the structure of the Andes 
Mountains in South America, seismologists 
have found roots of unsuspected depths. 
By comparison, the roots under the Rocky 
Mountains were found unexpectedly shal- 
low. 

Scientists drifting on an ice floe only a few 
hundred miles from the North Pole dis- 
covered that about 12 inches of ice on the 
upper surface melted away, while as much 
as 18 to 24 inches of new ice formed on 
the bottom during the past summer season. 

Operation of Antarctic Weather Central 
at Little America Station has permitted an 
international group of scientists to prepare 
the first synoptic weather charts on a daily 
basis. Weather forecasting in the Southern 
Hemisphere has already improved markedly 
because of the charts. 
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In spite of the months-long absence of 
sunlight, the electron concentration in the 
ionosphere seems to remain very high 
throughout the polar night, with a daily 
variation that is associated with geomag- 
netic activity. 

Ozone, the triple weight form of oxygen 
forming a minor constituent of air, is about 
25°%% more plentiful at Little America than 
in New Mexico. Because of the energy it 
can absorb and release, ozone is thought to 
play an important role in the circulation 
of the high atmosphere. 

Another air chemical, carbon dioxide, be- 
lieved to have a major role in climate 
changes because of its ability to act like a 
trap for heat radiation, occurs in about the 
same concentration over the Antarctic as 
it does in regions closer to immediate in- 
dustrial contamination. 

Pronounced changes in the amount of 
oxygen dissolved in the southern Atlantic 
Ocean have occurred during the past 30 
years, suggesting that the deep bottom 
water so rich in food for fish is not being 
formed as fast now as it was in the past. 

In the Arctic Basin where oceanographers 
work from camps on the frozen ocean, the 
track of one station carried observers over 
what appears to be a newly discovered un- 
derwater mountain chain. 


Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 





DUAL-RATE CAMERA—T be dual-rate moon position camera and telescope 


is designed to photograph the moon and surrounding stars simultaneously. 

This photograph is composite, showing how the moon appears through the 

dark filter at the center which tilts during exposures. Photographs thus 

obtained fix the moon's position with respect to the stellar background, 

yielding precise determinations of the earth’s longitudes and latitudes, free 
of distortion caused by gravity. (See SNL, June 22, 1957, p. 390.) 
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SCIENTIA INTERNATIONAL 


NOVAS DEL MENSE IN INTERLINGUA 


> Transfusiones de Sanguine.—Dr. B. 
Chown del Universitate Manitoba in Canada 
insiste que al minus 50% del transfusiones de 
sanguine que es currentemente administrate in 
nostre hospitales es innecessari, In multe casos— 
secundo Dr. Chown—le transfusiones es mesmo 
petentialmente periculose. Isto esserea special- 
mente ver pro feminas, In lor caso, un trans- 
fusion de sanguine pote devenir le causa de non 
ancora explicabile disordines de sanguine in fetos 
cencipite plure annos plus tarde. 


> Genetica.—Experimentos con le musca dro- 
sophila ha inducite un gruppo de recercatores 
svede a concluder que un augmento artificial 
del temperatura in le organos que produce le 
spermatozoa resulta in un augmento de! disfa- 
vorabile mutationes genetic (e assi de procre- 
ation defective). Pro le racia human le moral 
esserea: Abolir pantalones in le vestimento 
mascule, 


> Theorias de Evolution —tLe studio com- 
parative de structuras cellular in un multiplici- 
tate de organismos ha ducite Dr. L. S. Dillon e 
su’ associatos al Collegio Agricultural Texas al 
conclusion que le regno animal debe esser con- 
siderate como un branca specialisate del regno 
vegetal. Secundo iste conception, le “base 
vegetal” del regno animal es a trovar al nivello 
del algas, specificamente in le phaeophyceas 
(= algas brun), in contradistinction ab le 
chlorophyceas (= algas verde) que forma le 
base del evolution del “altere” plantas. 


> Medicina—Le uso de narcoticos analgesic 
in omne casos de grave vulneration per foco o 
calor ha essite reimplaciate a un del hospitales 
de Philadelphia per exponer le patientes perio- 
dicamente a un atmosphera de aere negative- 
mente ionisate. Le mechanismo per que le 
methodo functiona es ancora enigmatic. Studios 
electroencephalographic ha revelate que le aere 
ionisate produce effectos simile: al effectos del 
drogas tranquillisante. 


> Entomologia.—Entomologos del statouni- 
tese Departimento de Agricultura reporta que 
muscas domestic colligite in Florida manifestava 
alarmante grados de novemente acquirite resis- 
tentia a un varietate de moderne insecticidas. 


>» Ressources de Energia.—Le gaseification 
de carbon in sito (i.e. in le depositos natural e 
sin ulle labor de mination) ha essite effectuate 
in Alabama. Un currente electric es usate pro 
carbonisar blocos del deposito mineral que es 
flancate per duo electrodos e pro render los assi 
satis porose pro le introduction de aere, oxygeno, 
© vapor que completa le gaseification del carbon. 
Le processo es non ancora economicamente prac- 
ticabile, sed nove essayos ¢ recercas in iste direc- 
tion es apparentemente multo promittente. 


> Zoologia—Un scuriolo mantenite al Uni- 
versitate Toronto durante duo annos sub con- 
ditiones constante de temperatura, humiditate, 
dieta, ¢ illumination non cambiava su habitude 
de hibernar inter octobre ¢ maio. Isto esseva un 
inter plure experimentos que impone le conclu- 
sion que scuriolos ha un senso de chronologia 
que non depende de stimulos externe. 


> Recercas de Cancere.—Le fumo de tabaco 
que nos inhala directemente differe ab illo que 
animales experimental inhala can le aere de lor 
ambiente. Le natura del differentia non es 
cognoscite, sed su realitate es manifeste in un 
deterioration del fluorescentia que le fumo (sol- 
vite in benzena) exhibi post un periodo de expo- 
sition al influentia de lumine. Dr. H. Johnston 


de Glasgow (Scotia), que es responsabile pro 


iste constatation, specula que forsan fumo de 
tabaco in forma fresc contine radicales libere 
que dispare in le curso del tempore (i.e. sub le 
effecto de lumine), e que il es non le fumo de 
tabaco per se sed le radicales libere in illo que 
ha le potentia de causar cancere. Le idea que 
radicales libere es possibilemente agentes can- 
cerogene non es nove, sed lor presentia in fumo 
de tabaco ha nunquam essite demonstrate. Isto 
se explicarea per le observation de Dr. Johnston. 


> Angiologia.—In experimentos con rattos un 
grouppo de medicos sud-african ha constatate 
que lesiones effectuate in un arteria require plure 
menses pro lor cicatrisation complete. Iste ob- 
servation suggere que le constriction arterial que 
occurre in humanos post le etate de 40 a 50 
annos es possibilemente le ultime effecto de un 
lentissime cicatrisation de multiple microlesiones 
arterial causate per le rapide crescentia del 
corpore durante le annos del adolescentia. 


> Ingenieria Marin.—Un nave australian ha 
remanite libere de lepades (= barnacles, ber- 
nacles, etc.) durante un periodo experimental de 
un anno gratias a un apparatura que mantene 
undas supersonic in le parietes exterior de su 
corpore. 


> Agronomia——tLe valor questionabile del 
uso in massa de pesticidas esseva signalate in un 
reporto special preparate per Dr. J. L. George, 
curator associate de mammales al Parco Zoo 
logic de New York. Le facto que un decennio 
de extense usos de pesticidas ha vidite le disve- 
loppamento de resistentia a specific substantias 
toxic in 35 imsectos es significative, sed un 
aspecto plus importante ancora (in le opinion 
de Dr, George) es le facto que le pesticidas dis- 
rumpe in multe casos le equilibrio del natura 
per eradicar, insimul con le pestes, species de 
animales que es desirabile e alteres que forma 
le nutrimento essential de aves e pisces. Dr. 
George insiste que extense investigationes del 
equilibrio normal in le economia del natura es 
necessari ante que le homine ha le possibilitate 
de intervenir intelligentemente in illo. 


> Biologia.—Si on vole usar le termino “cere- 
bro electronic” pro le complexe computatores 
mechanic nunc in uso o in preparation, il es im- 
portante comprender—notava Dr. F, J. Weyl! del 
Officio de Recercas Naval in un recente dis- 
curso public—que iste typo de “cerebro” pos- 
sede exclusivemente un “memoria fixe e inalte- 
rabile in le curso de su functionamento.” Le 
memoria human, per contrasto con le memoria 
electronic, cresce e deveni plus efficace per esser 
usate-—Un secunde formulation felice trovate 
per Dr. Weyl es que le genes es le instrumentos 
del memoria del racia como le cerebros es le 
instrumentos del memoria de individuos. 


> Penologia.—In le prisiones statounitese, 
26.938 empleatos servi 161.587 prisioneros, sed 
solmente 1.337 de iste empleatos es preoccupate 
a preparar le prisioneros a un vita de utilitate 
social. Le psychologos es justo satis numerose 
pro dedicar quatro minutas per mense a -omne 
prisionero individual. Le pastores ha minus que 
10 minutas per mense per individuo e le instruc- 
tores circa 45 minutas.—Statistica compilate per 
Dr, A. C. Schnur del Universitate Michigan. 


> Technologia——Ha essite proponite que le 
“cineres” radioactive (resultante del uso de 
“fornos atomic” como fonte de energia indus- 
trial) pote esser deponite in lacos del typo 
appellate meromictic, i.e. con stratos de aqua 
isolate ab omne circulation vertical. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Reading Interlingua 


>» YOU CAN READ Interlingua if you 
had no more than one semester of high 
school French or Spanish or Latin and 
flunked it. You can read and understand 
a great deal of it even if you had never had 
contact with any foreign language. 

Send this page to an acquaintance abroad 
and tell him that he can get additional in- 
formation about Interlingua from Alexan- 
der Gode, Science Service’s Interlingua Di- 
vision, 80 E. llth St. New York 3, N. Y. 

Financial contributions to the Interlingua 
program are needed and will bring divi- 
dends in the future by helping to establish 
this new international tool. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
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Budget Expands Research 


Present Federal funds for research and science educa- 
tion would be multiplied many times if President Eisenhower's 
1959 budget requests are granted. 


® PRESIDENT Eisenhower has urged a 
greatly expanded program of basic scientific 
research and of education in the sciences. 

In his annual budget message for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, he called 
on Congress to increase the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures in almost every field 
of research and development. President 
Eisenhower proposed spending in _ these 
fields during fiscal 1959 a total of $3,722,- 
(00,000, more than four-fifths of which is 
directed primarily to national security needs. 

This total is approximately one-twentieth 
of the entire budget of $73,900,000,000. 

“In the face of Soviet challenges,” Presi 
dent Eisenhower told Congress, “the secur- 
ity and continued well-being of the United 
States depend, as never before, on the 
extension of scientific knowledge.” 

He called for a higher level of support 
for basic scientific research from private 
sources as well as the Government. 

To produce “a growing supply of highly 
trained manpower —scientists, engineers, 
teachers and technicians,” President Eisen- 
hower recommended an expanded program 
for the National Science Foundation and 
a new program for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with close 
coordination between them. 

The Foundation promotes science educa- 
tion and training primarily through grants 
to universities or fellowships to individuals. 
The HEW Department’s program, aimed at 
strengthening the general educational base, 
would be channeled mainly through grants 
to states. 

For the NSF program, President Eisen- 


hower recommended a total of $140,000,- 
000 for the Foundation, more than three 
times its current authorization. He also 
asked for supplemental appropriations of 
$10,000,000 for the current fiscal year, in 
order to start the expanded program im- 
mediately. 

Of this, $58,000,000, or double the present 
amount, is provided for research grants, for 
research facilities and equipment, and for 
related activities. 

To improve and extend science educa- 
tion, President Eisenhower asked Congress 
for $82,000,000, about five times the present 
amount. Most of this is for expansion of 
programs that have proved their worth in 
improving high school and college science 
education. 

These programs include action to interest 
able students in science careers; improve- 
ments in teaching methods and content of 
mathematics and science courses, as well as 
supplementary training for college and high 
school teachers of science; and provision for 
fellowships to highly qualified college grad- 
uates and scientists for advanced study in 
science and mathematics. 

The new grant, amounting to $146,000,- 
000, for the HEW Department is aimed 
at providing matching grants to strengthen 
state departments of education and _ local 
school systems, particularly in the admin- 
istration and teaching of science and mathe- 
matics. 

The grant program will also foster im- 
provement of general education through 
grants to states or educational institutions 
to extend testing and counseling services for 





FROGFISH—The “fishing pole” with “worms” typical of frogfish can be 
seen on this species named Phrynelox striatus. 
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young people, provide college scholarships 
for outstanding high school graduates, 
strengthen graduate schools, expand the 
teaching of foreign languages, and improve 
the adequacy and reliability of educational 
statistics. 

President Eisenhower, foreseeing criticism 
of the HEW program on grounds of 
Federal intervention in the traditionally 
state-regulated education systems, said the 
new plan was “carefully designed to insure 
against any possible domination by the 
Federal Government.” 

The plan should be considered, he said, 
“an emergency stimulant” and would be 
limited to four years with a few exceptions. 

Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 


® RADIO 


Saturday, Feb. 1, 1958 1:30-1:45 p.m., EST 
“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS 
Radio network. Check your local CBS 
station. 
Lt. Col. Charles M. Parkin, Jr., guided mis- 
siles coordinator for the U. 8. y 
of Engineers Research and Development - 
oratories, Fort Belvoir, Va., will discuss 
“Rocketry for Youth.” 








ICHTHYOLOGY 


Strange Fish Use “Pole” 
To Catch Dinner 


>. SOME STRANGE but enterprising fish 
catch their dinners—other fish—with “fish- 
ing poles,” complete with “worms.” 

The frogfishes, or Antennariidae, are 
well-equipped for obtaining their dinner 
this way. Although there are some varia- 
tions from species to species, each fish carries 
a “pole” at the end of its snout. The pole 
is a bony elongation of the dorsal spine; the 
“worms,” usually one to three, are fleshy 
projections at the end of the pole. 

Simply by lying motionless on the ocean 
bottom or in a mass of seaweed, the frog- 
fish catches its dinner. Another fish nibbles 
at the bait, the frogfish opens its mouth 
and the inflow of water sweeps in the victim. 

As if this were not enough to put it in 
the “stranger-than-fiction” class, the frog- 
fish usually walks, rather than swims. Its 
pectoral fins are modified and constitute 
legs of a sort. 

Most species of frogfish also can blow 
themselves up to several times their normal 
sizes either with air or water. This is 
believed to be a defense mechanism to 
frighten possible enemies. There is a good 
chance, however, that an enerhy could not 
find a frogfish since most species can change 
color according to environment. 

Since new frogfish are likely to be found 
by accident, there are probably many un- 
known species. Several previously unknown 
species are described by Dr. Leonard P. 
Schultz, Smithsonian Institution curator of 
fishes, in a U. S. National Museum pub- 
lication. 

One new genus has thick bony plates 
on its head. These, Dr. Schultz believes, 
serve in some way as a floating mechanism 
so this frogfish can take to the deep open 
sea. For the most part, frogfish are found 
in the relatively shallow inshore waters of 


tropical seas. 
Science News Letter, Janyvary 25, 1958 





Takes the guesswork 
out of personnel 
and plant safety 


DANGEROUS 
PROPERTIES 


of Industrial Materials 
Edited by N. IRVING SAX 


Consultant on Industrial Safety 
Nuclear Development Corp. of America 


7” x 10” 
1,476 pages 


1957 
$22.50 


Use of this monumen- 
tal new volume dispels 
virtually all doubts 
concerning safe prac- 
tice in industrial opera- 
tions. It gives immedi- 
ate safety information ® 
to those who must han- | — 
dle, store or ship chem- | 
icals or other industrial 
materials, This worthy 
successor to the famous 
“Handbook of Danger- 
ous Materials” now in- 
cludes over 8,500 ma- 
terials, and compre- 
hensively covers the 
methods involved in 
the protection of per- 
sonnel and equipment. 
“Dangerous Properties” 
is truly a bible of safety 
information. 


Contents: 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF OVER 8,500 CHEMICALS 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS INCLUDING: Syno- 
nym; Description; Formula; Constants; Toxic Haz- 
ard Rating; Fire Hazard; Explosion Hazard; Disaster 
Control; Storage and Handling; Labeling + SHIP- 
PING REGULATION +» SYNONYM INDEX 


AND COMPREHENSIVE TEXT SECTIONS ON: TOXI- 
COLOGY AND FIRST AID + VENTILATION CONTROL 
+ PERSONNEL PROTECTION AND PERSONAL HY- 
GIENE + ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION + RADIATION 
HAZARDS + INDUSTRIAL FIRE PROTECTION - 
STORAGE AND HANDLING OF HAZARDOUS MATE- 
RIALS + REACTOR SAFEGUARDS + ALLERGIC DIS- 
EASE IN INDUSTRY 


Examine It Free for 10 Days 


MATL . wts cou PON 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-231, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of DANGEROUS Prop- 
ERTIES OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS for Free 
Examination. After 10 days, I will send you 
$22.50 plus shipping cost or I will return the 
book and owe nothing. 





CITY & ZONE..... ; STATE 


SAVE MONEY: Enclose $22.50 with order and Reinhold 
pays all shipping costs. Same return privilege. Please 
p71 hag sales tax on N.Y.C. orders. DO NOT ENCLOSE 
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ENGINEERING 


Improve Driver Safety 


> MORE SAFETY features and built-in 
comfort for the driver will be featured in 
trucks of the near future, engineers at the 
Society of Automotive Engineers meeting in 
Detroit were told. 

Four experts on automotive design and 
safety reported future truck cabs will offer 
greater visibility, easy-to-reach controls, ad- 
justable seats and pleasing appearance. The 
trucks will be easier to drive, park and 
service, 

Theodore Ornas, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, said new truck cabs will con- 
tain a wide range of improvements, but still 
be small enough to satisfy owners who are 
restricted by size laws, small parking spaces 
and loading areas. 

Engineers have been able to incorporate 
the suggestions of safety and health experts 
into designs for truck tractors only 81 inches 
long. 

Prof. Ross A. McFarland and Richard G. 
Domey, Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston, reported that most existing truck 
cabs they had examined are too small for 
more than one-third of America’s truck 
drivers, the seat sizes and contours in some 
cases did not meet human body specifica- 
tions, and none of the seats met Harvard's 
minimum standards of adjustability. 

In almost every truck inspected the place- 


MEDICINE 


Transfusions 


> AT LEAST half of all blood transfusions 
given today are unnecessary and carry a 
“hidden threat” of death when given to a 
girl or woman of child-bearing age. 


This is reported by Dr. Bruce Chown, , 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, who 
warns the threat remains no matter how 
carefully the donor blood is selected. 

“Blood has always had a mystical qual- 
ity; its use in the operating room is often 
more mystical than scientific,” he reports. 

Most transfusions given to women under 
45 are given in relation to pregnancy and 
probably not one per cent of them could 
be classed as lifesaving. The damage they 
do, however, may show up years later. 

He describes the case of a woman given 
a routine transfusion after a miscarriage 
in 1951. She recovered quickly and left 
the hospital in a few days. 

“Death played his trump card” five years 
later when the woman gave birth to a baby 
with erythroblastosis, a blood condition in 
which the cells are not fully matured. The 
baby died before it could be transfused. 

The condition was not due to Rh or simi- 
lar factors, but to an entirely unrelated 
blood group system. 

“The most careful selection of the donor 
blood under our present methods of selec- 
tion would not have prevented the sensi- 
tization of the mother and the sequent 
death of the baby,” he says. 


ment, dimensions, and degree and direction 
of adjustability of seats “clearly favored the 
smaller driver.” 

The Harvard survey showed wide truck- 
to-truck differences in instrument panels, but 
there is evidence that dials and gauges have 
been placed closer to the driver since publi- 
cation of a similar survey in 1954. Nearly 
one-fourth of the hand controls in ten trucks 
examined “were considered to be located too 
far away from the operator.” 

Julius Gaussoin, Silver Eagle Co., Portland, 
Ore., referring to the cab as the truck driver’s 
“office,” said that “if each item that is 
functional were studied toward making an 
an efficient, comfortable and easily managed 
truck driver’s office it appears that we would 
have safer and happier drivers.” 

Mr. Gaussoin based his view on a survey 
of drivers operating a wide variety of trucks. 
For example, he said drivers want brake 
pedals that are wide and low, such as those 
on passenger cars, not long and narrow as 
they are on many trucks. Safer emergency 
brakes, larger mirrors and adjustable steer- 
ing wheels are also wanted by the drivers. 

Each of the experts who addressed the 
meeting emphasized the need for improved 
comfort, pointing out that fatigue is the 
driver’s greatest menace. 
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Carry Threat 


The woman had changed doctors since 
1951 so the first one never knew about the 
bad result of his “good” treatment, Dr. 
Chown concludes in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal (Dec. 11, 1957). 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Scientists Petition UN 
To Halt Bomb Tests 


> A PETITION to the United Nations to 
stop testing any nuclear bombs, signed by 
9,235 scientists from 44 countries, has been 
submitted to the United Nations by Dr. 
Linus Pauling, University of California 
chemist and Nobelist. 

The petition urges that the tests be halted 
by international agreement. It was signed 
by 35 other Nobel Prize winners, 101 mem- 
bers of the U. S. National Academy of 
Sciences, 35 Fellows of the Royal Society 
of London, 216 members and correspond- 
ents of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., and leading scientists of other 
countries. 

Dr. Pauling prepared the petition as an 
individual scientist and it was signed by 
other scientists as individuals. No organi- 
zation was involved in the formulation of 
the petition or the collection of signatures. 

Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 
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Can Help Mental Defects 


>» MANY CASES of mental retardation 
can now be prevented or treated, reports 
to the National Association for Retarded 
Children, New York, reveal. 

There are 5,000,000 retarded persons in 
the United States today. These retarded 
persons are of two kinds, Dr. Richard Mas- 
land, assistant director of the National In- 
stitute for Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, said. 

Some seem in many ways to be like nor- 
mal individuals. They are borderline in 
their abilities. There is a strong possibility 
that something in the environment has 
kept them from utilizing their intellectual 
capacities. 

The other group are those who have 
suffered from some damage or injury of the 
nervous system that has prevented the de- 
velopment of a normal intellect. 

Some mental defects are inherited, but 
in some cases what is inherited is only a 
susceptibility to disease. When this is com- 
bined with unfavorable environmental fac- 
tors, it may lead to overt symptoms. In 
this case, a control of the environmental 
factors may make it possible to prevent 
the mental disorders. 

It has recently been discovered, Dr. Mas 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


land reported, that some inherited diseases 
can be treated by special diet or manage- 
ment so that the individual can lead a 
perfectly normal life. 

In some cases, mental retardation can be 
caused by what happens to the mother be- 
fore the birth of the baby. German measles 
in the mother has been proved capable of 
producing severe maldevelopment of the 
child. Research is now in progress to dis- 
cover what other virus diseases may have a 
similar bad effect on the mind of the un- 
born child. 

Despite recent improvements in obstetri- 
cal care, some babies are still being injured 
at birth. Research is now going on with a 
view to reducing further these birth in- 
juries. 

Many of the diseases of infancy and 
childhood can also injure the young brain. 
A series of severe convulsions in infancy 
may, evidence suggests, lead to permanent 
damage of the nervous system. The de- 
velopment of more powerful anti-convul- 
sant drugs and discovery of the mechanism 
responsible for such seizures gives encour- 
agement that this cause of mental retarda- 
tion may be controlled in future. 
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Nobelists Talk Peace 


> NOBELISTS, scientists among them, are 
united in desiring peace and they have 
about as many suggestions as to how to 
achieve world peace as there are individuals. 

At the Jan. 11 American Nobel Anniver- 
sary Dinner and Forum the scientists ex- 
pressed the same apprehension over the 
danger of H-bomb war that is felt by 
people generally. Most advocated an inter 
national stopping of nuclear bomb manu- 
facture and testing. 

Lord John Boyd Orr, the veteran Scottish 
food expert and 1949 peace Nobelist, puts 
the blame on the failure to negotiate be- 
tween the major nations. He suggested ten 
percent of the defense budgets of the major 
powers be put into a United Nations fund 
to aid the under-privileged countries. 

Dr. Linus Pauling of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1954 chemistry Nobel- 
ist, attributes the lack of progress toward 
peace to politicians who continue to live 
in an atmosphere of the 19th century. 

A committee of UN experts was pro- 
posed by Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, now of 
Woods Hole, Mass., who received while in 
Hungary the medicine and physiology prize 
in 1937. This committee would determine 
changes that would make existing economic 
and political structures compatible with the 
present status of science and how these 
changes could be achieved to increase con- 
fidence leading to peace. 

The British philosopher, Lord Bertrand 
Russell, literature Nobelist in 1950, in a 


message urged secret top level meetings to 
find ways of peaceful coexistence and em- 
phasized the need of attempts to diminish 
the dangers of a more or less inadvertent 
outbreak of nuclear warfare. 

A message from Prof. W. R. Hess, Swiss 
Nobelist in physiology and medicine in 
1949, observed “What avails wishful think- 
ing when stern reality is at the door?” 
and said “The organization of human so- 
ciety is basically a problem of biological 
order, the solution of which remains a 
psychological task and rests on a true knowl- 
edge of human nature as it is, and not as 
we would like it to be.” 

Sir C. V. Raman, of India, physics 1930, 
in a message said that “common people of 
all nations” must “assert themselves and 
resolve that in no circumstances would they 
be a party to the outbreak of war.” 

Prof. John H. Northrop, chemistry 1946, 
presently visiting professor of bacteriology, 
University of California, said in a message 
“Reason tells us that history repeats itself, 
and it is reasonable to suppose it will con- 
tinue to do so. If this is true, then all at- 
tempts to maintain peace by agreement are 
doomed to failure, in the future as in the 
past.” 

Albert Einstein’s statement to the dinner 
of 1945, reiterated this year, included: “. . . 
there is no escape into easy comforts, there 
is no distance ahead for proceeding little 
by little and delaying the necessary changes 
into an indefinite future, there is no time 
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left for petty bargaining. The situation 
calls for a courageous effort, for radical 
changes in our whole attitude, in the en- 
tire political concept.” 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Rare Blood May Show 
Early Americans’ Origin 


> A BLOOD group so unusual that 
originally it was thought to be confined 
to the family of the man in whom it was 
first found and named after that family 
“Diego” may be used to throw new light 
on the origins of some of the early Ameri- 
cans. 

New information about the distribution 
of the Diego blood group and of abnormal 
hemoglobin E is reported in Nature (Jan. 
11). Hemoglobin E is one of the blood 
factors that contribute to the severe Mediter- 
ranean anemia. 

Two reports contain the new information. 
One is submitted by Dr. M. J. Colbourne of 
the World Health Organization’s Malaria 
Pilot Project, Kuching, Sarawak. 

This report indicates that the Diego blood 
group and the abnormal blood factor E, 
although the first blood factors found to 
be characteristic of Mongoloid peoples, are 
absent among some people of Borneo. 

The second report reveals that among one 
small isolated tribe of South American 
Indians there was found an unusually low 
incidence of the Diego blood group. It is 
generally frequent in both South American 
and North American Indians. This report 
was submitted by a team of scientists from 
the Municipal Blood Bank at Caracas, 
Venezuela. Members of this team are Drs. 
Miguel Layrisse, Tulio Arends and Johannes 
Wilbert. 

Recent examination of blood samples 
from the Sea Dyak and Land Dyak peoples 
in Sarawak, northern Borneo, showed that 
the former had no Diego blood group and 
in the latter the group was present in only 
three out of 61 tested, Dr. Colbourne 
states. 

Hemoglobin E, which is characteristic 
of the people of southeast Asia, does not 
occur in these Dyak peoples. All the Sea 
Dyaks and all but one of the Land Dyaks 
were found to have the normal adult hemo- 
globin A. 

The reports indicate further study of 
these unusval blood characteristics may 
show where the earliest Americans came 
from and may even give scientists a sort 
of time table of which peoples migrated 
from some Mongoloid center first and 
which came later. 

It is important, Dr. Colbourne says, that 
tests for the Diego blood group antigen be 
carried out on many more Asiatic and Pa- 
cific Island populations as well as on larger 
numbers of Eskimos from all parts of their 
territory. 

Associated with Dr. Colbourne in the 
first report were Elizabeth W. Ikin and 
A. E. Mourant of Lister Institute, London, 
‘and Drs. H. Lehman and H. Thein of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
New Antibiotic Found in 
Indian Foods and Soils 


> THE DISCOVERY of an antibiotic that 
is effective against many types of fungus 
infections was reported by S. K. Majumdar 
and S. K. Bose, University College of 
Technology, Calcutta, India, in Nature 
(Jan. 11). 

The antibiotic has been named “myco- 
bacillin” and was found during studies of 
the antifungal organisms in Indian fruits, 
vegetables and soils, the scientists report. 

It is a strain of Bacillus subtilis and is 
obtained in highest yield from a medium 
made up of potato extract, casein hydrol- 
ysate, beef extract and glucose. The anti- 
biotic is extracted from the fermentation 
broth of the mixture, and crystallizes out 
as light brown, needle-shaped crystals. 

Mycobacillin has no effect on such com- 
mon disease-associated bacteria as Staphy- 
lococcus aureus or Streptococcus faecalis, 
but it does have a wide range of antifungal 
activity. 

Chemical analysis showed it contained 
seven amino acids, the most predominant 
being aspartic acid, the one found in 
asparagus in another form. 

The antibiotic is somewhat different from 
other known antifungal antibiotics, such 
as bacillomycin, bacillomycin B, C, etc., 
because of the type and amount of the 
amino acids present, the scientists report. 
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MEDICINE ; 
Metals Stored in Tissue 


Before Cancers Begin 


> EVIDENCE that certain metals accumu- 
late in the tissues before a person develops 
cancer is reported by a group of Midwestern 
scientists in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Dec. 28, 1957). 

Up to now, it has been thought that 
high concentrations of trace amounts of 
metals are present only after cancer occurs 
and are due to a secondary storage of the 
metals. 

Two findings, however, have led the 
scientists to believe that the storage actu- 
ally takes place before the cancer begins. 
These are the presence of increased metal 
in the lungs, kidneys and liver as well as 
in the cancer tissues, and also the fact that 
the cancer tissues themselves have a much 
smaller amount of these metals than sur- 
rounding tissue. 

Definite conclusions about the role the 
metals might play in causing the cancer 
cannot be drawn yet, but the relationship 
between the two conditions should be more 
thoroughly studied, the scientists point out. 

Some metals and their compounds, even 
when present in the body in large amounts, 
are not believed to be dangerous as far as 
cancer goes, but there are other ones which 
are known to cause cancer or are suspected 
cf causing it. 

Among these are arsenic, chromium, 
molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, aluminum, 
beryllium, cadmium, silver, selenium, zinc 
and metals with radioactive properties, 
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These are accumulated from food and air 
taken into the body. 

In patients with cancerous diseases, an 
elevated amount of chromium was found 
in lung and liver tissues, although these 
tissues were not the ones affected with 
the cancer. 

P tients with inflammatory lung disease 
had elevated levels of several metals in 
the lung tissues. Because of the known 
relationship between continual inflamma- 
tion and tumor formation, a selective stor- 
ing of the elements in the inflamed tissues 
could be a positive factor in cancer de- 
velopment. 

The scientists include Drs. Norbert W. 
Tietz, Edwin F. Hirsch and Benjamin Ney- 
man, Henry Baird Favill Laboratory, Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. Dr. 
Tietz is now at Reid Memorial Hospital, 
Richmond, Ind. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Normal “Stablemates” 
Help Treat Mentally Ill 


> NORMAL stablemates have been used 
to help treat the mentally ill, in a new 
form of group therapy at the State Hospi- 
tal, Central Islip, N. Y. 

The stablemate is a normal individual 
who joins a schizophrenic patient and a 
“group leader” for treatment sessions. The 
idea behind the method can be visualized 
by considering what happens when two 
horses from the same stable race. 

The horses feel more secure in their new 
surroundings because of the presence of a 
familiar and safe object, the stablemate. 

Other types of group therapy arrange- 
ments have been tried with the mentally 
ill, including having relatives of the patients 
in the group, or using other psychotic 
patients. Both of these have their disad- 
vantages. 

In the stablemate technique, a normal 
person generally of the same age and sex 
as the patient, joins in a three-hour inter- 
view with a group leader once a week. 
Both the stablemate and the leader are 
unpaid volunteers and are not professionally 
trained personnel. 

Their presence helps to draw the schizo- 
phrenic out from himself and transfer his 
attention to other people. 

Even gfeater participation by the patient 
can be obtained if he is given LSD. 

This is the drug that ‘creates the symp- 
toms of mental illness when given to normal 
people. When given to the mental patients, 
however, it makes them more willing to 
enter into the group discussions and less 
preoccupied with their own problems. 

Reporting on the research, published in 
The Journal of Psychology (Jan.), were 
Drs. H. A. Abramson, M. P. Hewitt, 
H. Lennard, W. J. Turner, F. J. O’Neill and 
S. Merlis, State Hospital, Central Islip, 
N. Y., the Biological . Laboratory, Cold 


Spring Harbor, N. Y., and the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
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Sharper Knives for 
Medical Studies 


> A NEW WAY of sharpening surgical 
knives has been devised by a Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, scientist, G. A. Bell. Mr. Bell under- 
took the research at the request of brain 
pathologists and research workers. 

Hitherto the knives of microtomes, de- 
vices used to slice off sections, have been 
unable to produce more than 100 sections 
before becoming blunt. Because of the 
method used, each knife took at least three 
hours to sharpen. 

Mr. Bell’s method provides a knife that 
will cut an average of 1,000 good sections 
and can be resharpened in 10 to 12 minutes. 
He sharpens the knife on abrasive em- 
bedded in bronze instead of loose abrasive 
on glass. 

The new method was described by N. A. 
Esserman, metrology division of the Gov- 
ernment-financed Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, East Mel- 
beurne, Australia. 
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PEDIATRICS 
Shot Reactions Show 
Degree of Maturity 


> HOW YOUR child reacts to getting a 
shot is a good clue to how emotionally 
mature he is, Dr. Karl E. Kassowitz, pedia- 
trician of Milwaukee, Wis., reports in the 
Journal of Diseases of Children (Jan.) pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association. 

The many shots and vaccinations chil- 
dren must routinely undergo are an ex- 
cellent means for studying their psychology 
and measuring their maturity since the 
child must learn self-control and develop 
“toughness.” 

Children’s reactions to shots show how 
well they have developed these traits. 

A study of 133 children from infancy 
to 12 years of age revealed that the re- 
sponses changed with the years. During the 
first six months, children have no emotional 
response to having a shot, Dr. Kassowitz 
reports. 

From the end of the first year through 
the fourth, however, there is the greatest 
amount of “more-or-less violent fear and 
resentment.” From the fifth year a steady 
decline in fighting occurs and, after the 
eighth birthday, fighting becomes the ex- 
ception. Then, self-control and pride in 
being able to take the shot usually take 
over. 

In fact, lack of self-control after the age 
of eight to nine may be considered a clue 
to an underlying emotional disturbance, 
Dr. Kassowitz believes. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


Unique Bird Digests Wax 
With Help of Bacterium 


> PART OF the honey-guides’ secret is 
out. Studies of this unusual family of 
African birds show that they digest bees’ 
wax with the help of a bacterium found 
in their intestinal tract. 

Scientists are hopeful the discovery may 
offer a clue to a new attack against tuber- 
culosis. 

The new bacterium was discovered by 
Drs. Herbert Friedmann, curator of birds 
at the Smithsonian Institution, and Jerome 
Kern, formerly of the department of bac- 
teriology at the Walter Reed Medical Cen- 
ter’s Army Medical Services Graduate 
School. It has been found to have some 
“degree of interference” with the tubercu- 
losis-causing bacterium. 

For years, scientists have been searching 
for ways to destroy the lipoidal or waxy 
content of the disease organism. It is this 
waxy content that very likely protects the 
organism against therapeutic attack. Fur- 
ther studies are planned to see how the 
waxy content is affected by the new bac- 
terium. 

Micrococcus cerolyticus, as the “wax- 
breaking” bacterium is called, was described 
to the Johns Hopkins University’s Society 
of Hygiene meeting in Baltimore, Md. 
Identification of the bacterium is the result 
of more than three years’ study of the 
honey-guides and their behavior and 
biology. Dr. Samuel J, Ajl, Walter Reed 


Medical Center, has assisted in the research. 
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MEDICINE 
Ailergies May Be Factor 
In Childhood Leukemia 


> ALLERGIES in mothers and children 
may be an important factor in the de- 
velopment of childhood leukemia. 

This has been indicated by an epidemi- 
ological study of the cancerous blood disease 
by Dr. Miriam D. Manning, and Benjamin 
E. Carroll, Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, reported in the 
Journal of the National Cancer Institute 
(Dec. 1957). 

The scientists found a significantly larger 
number of mothers of children with both 
leukemia and lymphatic cancer had a his- 
tory of hay fever, asthma or hives, com- 
pared with control groups or with those 
having other types of cancer. Their children 
also had a higher incidence of allergy, often 
appearing as eczema. 

Another significant finding was that al- 
most twice as many mothers of leukemic 
children had been exposed to X-rays before 
the birth of their child compared with 
other groups. The X-ray exposure included 
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any and all “therapeutic irradiation” both 
before or during pregnancy, without rela- 
tion to the site or dosage of exposure. 

The mothers and children did not as a 
rule have the same allergy. This might 
indicate that the child of an allergic mother 
starts life with a greater susceptibility, 
though not necessarily the same form of 
allergy, to sensitizing agents that may later 
damage the blood-forming ability of bone 
marrow. 

Other researchers have already shown 
that hypersensitivity can be transmitted be- 
tween mother and unborn child. 

It may be that the child receives a hyper- 
sensitive state from the mother which turns 
into leukemia only upon later exposure to 
bone-marrow depressing agents. 

“We believe that the data presented 
justify and should stimulate further in- 
vestigation along this line of approach to 
the problem of acute leukemia in children,” 
they conclude. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Big Chest, More Blood 
Help Indian on Andes 


> ADAPTATION through heredity and 
further adaptation during the individual’s 
lifetime work together to make the big- 
chested, stocky little Andean Indians able 
to live and work hard two miles or more 
above the level of the sea. 

The changes that these two forces of 
adaptation have made in the Indian’s body 
were studied at Hacienda Vicos, high in the 
Peruvian Andes, by Dr. Marshall T. New- 
man, physical anthropologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. 

Most striking is the enormous size of 
the Vicos Indian’s chest and the lungs inside 
it. There is a decided enlargement of the 
lower part of the rib cage so that the 
Indian can breathe deep and the diaphragm 
is also set low. An expanded inner lining 
of the lungs makes it possible to pick up 
the maximum of oxygen from the thin 
mountain air. 

The Andean Indian also has more blood 
than the man at sea level—on the average 
two extra quarts. The red cells in his blood 
are larger, providing more surface for tak- 
ing up oxygen, Dr. Newman reports in 
Natural History (Jan.). 

With this larger quantity of thicker 
blood, the Indians also have a larger, more 
powerful heart to pump it. They seem to 
have a better blood supply in their extremi- 
ties, because even in the intense cold of the 
mountain top before sunrise, their bare feet 
and hands are warm. 

Another adaptation that protects them 
both from the strains of altitude and the 
intense cold is their stocky build. This 
reduces the distance that blood must cir- 
culate to the extremities and also reduces 
the surface area of the body which can 
cause loss of body heat by radiation. 

Dr. Newman learned the effects of high 
altitude during a study of the Vicos In- 
dians’ blood pressure. Much of the data 
presented in his report is the work of the 
Institute of Andean Biology, Lima, Peru. 
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MEDICINE 


Blood and Glass Create 
Pain-Producing Chemical 


> A PAIN-PRODUCING substance formed 
when blood plasma is brought into contact 
with glass is described by Dr. J. Margolis of 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don, England, in Nature (Dec. 28, 1957). 

The pain-producing substance appears to 
be formed by the action of an enzyme in 
the plasma, but it is rapidly destroyed by 
another type of chemical substance in the 
plasma, called a peptidase. 

The formation of the pain-producing sub- 
stance is similar to the initiation of blood 
clotting by glass. 

Chemical analysis showed that the pain- 
producing substance is formed in several 
steps. When the plasma is exposed to glass, 
a substance that has been called “contact 
factor” is first formed. This “contact factor” 
then starts further reactions which lead to 
formation of the pain-producing substance. 

The “contact factor” is most active after 
two minutes, but within 20 to 30 minutes 
its activity has decreased to negligible values, 
Dr. Margolis reports. 

The “contact factor” develops normally 
in the plasma of persons with certain blood 
disorders, such as hemophilia and Christmas 
disease, in which the blood has lost much 
of its ability to clot. 

Apart from glass, certain other surfaces 
are capable of activating both pain-produc- 
ing substance and blood clotting. The exact 
surface conditions that are involved are still 
being studied but a clue to the mechanism 
may lie in the behavior of dried silica gel 
and alumina. 

These are both inactive to begin with, 
but become quite active after being heated 
to above 1,000 degrees centigrade. 

Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


New Dates Add to Man’s 
Antiquity in America 


> MAN IS now known to have lived in 
what is now Alabama close to 9,000 years 
ago. This is the oldest radiocarbon date 
for material associated with man’s tools 
in the eastern United States. 

The date, 7,950 plus or minus 200 years 
ago, is published in Science (Dec. 27, 1957) 
by Drs. W. S. Broecker and J. L. Kulp of 
the Lamont Geological Observatory, Co- 
lumbia University, Palisades, N. Y. 

The date was obtained from charcoal 
found 13 feet below ground level in Russel 
Cave, Jackson County. 

The radiocarbon dates reported from La- 
mont Observatory also suggest that man 
occupied the west coast of North America 
much longer ago. Charred dwarf mam- 
moth bones found 36 feet below the top 
of the alluvium were dated at 29,700 years 
ago plus or minus 3,000. 

“This suggests,” the scientists say, “that 
man occupied the west coast of North Amer- 
ica before the major ice advance of the 
latter part of the Wisconsin glacial period.” 

Science News Letter, Janvary 25, 1958 
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Dog Star Shines in South 


While none of the five planets usually visible to the 
naked eye can be seen on February evenings, there are a num- 
ber of first magnitude stars visible, Sirius the brightest of all. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> BRIGHTEST STAR of the February 
evening sky is Sirius, which shines in the 
south in the constellation of Canis Major, 
the great dog. Because of this, Sirius is 
often called the dog star. Also, it is asso- 
ciated with the so-called “dog days” of mid 
summer. About that time of year the sun 
passes rather close to Sirius. Ancient peo- 
ples thought, mistakenly, that the rays of 
this star combined with the heat of the sun 
to produce the sultry weather which, they 
supposed, caused dogs to go mad. 

Sirius is shown on the accompanying 
maps, which give the appearance of the 
skies at about 10:00 p.m., your own kind of 
standard time, at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, an hour earlier at the middle of the 
month and about 8:00 p.m. as it comes to 
an end. 

Around Sirius are the other bright stars 
of the winter evening. Above and right 
you can see the constellation of Orion, the 
warrior, with two first magnitude stars: 
Betelgeuse and Rigel. Between these are 
the three stars named Anilam, Alnitak and 
Mintaka, that form the warrior’s belt. A 
little higher is Bellatrix, in his shoulder. 

Still higher and farther right we come to 
Taurus, the bull. In this group stands red 
Aldebaran, another star of the first magni- 
tude. 

Auriga, the charioteer, is directly over- 
head, with brilliant Capella. Below this 
group, toward the southeast, you come to 
Gemini, the twins. In it are two prominent 
stars, Castor and Pollux, which were the 
names of the twins, favorite gods in the 
ancient Roman mythology. However, only 
Pollux is of the first magnitude; Castor, a 
little fainter, is of the second. And below 
the twins, in the direction of the big dog, 
we come to Canis Minor, the lesser dog, in 
which Procyon stands. 

Still another first magnitude star appears 
to the east, in Leo, the lion. This is Regulus, 
at the end of the handle of the “sickle,” a 
smaller star group. The blade of the im- 
plement curves around the word “Leo” 
shown on the map. 


Planets Invisible in February 


No planets are visible to the naked eye 
on February evenings. Mercury is nearly in 
the same direction as the sun, and cannot 
be seen at all in February. Venus, which 
shone so brightly in the evening sky until 
a few weeks ago, is now passing in front 
of the sun and is similarly invisible. By 
the end of February, however, it will appear 
low in the southeast just before sunrise. In 
brightness, it will be of magnitude minus 


4.3, making it the brightest object in the 
sky. Hence, Venus will continue to be 
visible even after the sky has gotten quite 
bright, and other stars and planets have 
vanished. 

Around midnight the planet Jupiter, now 
slightly brighter than Sirius, will rise in the 
east, in the constellation of Virgo, the vir- 
gin. This group is not shown on the maps, 
but it is next to Leo, and appears after that 
group has risen higher. For a few hours 
before sunrise Mars can be seen low in the 
southeast, in Sagittarius, the archer. This 
planet is considerably fainter than those al- 
ready mentioned; it is about 1.5 magnitude, 
or a little brighter than the stars of Orion’s 
belt. 

Saturn also rises in the early morning 
hours, even ahead of Mars, and is in 
Ophiuchus, just east of red Antares, which 
is in Scorpius, the scorpion. In brightness 
Saturn is about equal to a typical first mag- 
nitude star. 

Although none of the five planets that 
are visible to the naked eye—Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn—are now 
in the evening sky, two of the other three 
are there, and may be seen with a telescope 
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of sufficient power. One of these is Uranus, 
which is now in Cancer, the crab, a group 
between Leo and Gemini. The approxi- 
mate position of Uranus is shown by a 
small X, under the letter “A” in the name 
of the constellation. At present its magni- 
tude is 5.8, which makes it less than a 
sixtieth of the brightness of Regulus, stand- 
ing nearby. 

It is generally considered that stars as 
faint: as the sixth magnitude can just be 
seen with the naked eye, under the most 
favorable conditions of a clear, dark sky. 
Theoretically, it is thus possible to see 
Uranus without a telescope, but this is very 
difficult, unless you are far from the city’s 
glare and smoky atmosphere. 


Uranus’ Discovery 


Uranus was discovered in 1781 by an 
English amateur astronomer, William Her- 
schel. When he first saw it, with a tele- 
scope that he had made himself, equipped 
with a concave mirror 6.5 inches in diam- 
eter, he realized that it did not look like a 
star. A few days later, when he saw it 
again, Uranus had moved a little, so he 
concluded that he had found a new comet 
—and so announced it. Computations 
showed it to be another planet, more than 
19,000,000 miles from the sun, about twice 
as far as Saturn. It revolves around the 
sun in 84 years and turns on its axis in 11 
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hours. Uranus has five moons, visible only 
through large telescopes. Herschel himself 
discovered two, which he named Titania 
and Oberon. Two more, Ariel and Um- 
briel, were found in 1851 by another Eng- 
lish astronomer. The last, Miranda, was 
first detected by Dr. G. P. Kuiper, an 
American astronomer, at the McDonald 
Observatory in Texas in 1948. 

During the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury astronomers found Uranus was not 
moying according to their predictions, and 
decided there must be another planet still 
farther out, which was pulling on it. Nep- 
tune was responsible. It was found in 
1846, close to the place where it was ex- 
pected to be. 

At present Neptune is in the constella- 
tion of Virgo, not far from Jupiter, and 
rises about midnight. Neptune is about 
2,791,000,000 miles from the sun, which it 
goes around in 165 years, and it has two 
satellites: Triton, discovered in 1846, and 
Nereid. The latter was also discovered by 
Dr. Kuiper, in 1949. 

The most distant known planet is Pluto, 
discovered by C. W. Tombaugh, at the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., in 
1930. Its average distance from the sun is 
3,671,000,000 miles; it goes around in 248 
Probably it is no larger than the 
and no satellites have yet been dis 
covered. At present it is in the evening sky, 
in Leo, alongside the sickle. Its position 
also is shown by a small X on our map. 
However, only a very large telescope will 
reveal this planet, which is about the 15th 
magnitude. It has been suggested that 
Pluto was originally formed as a satellite 
of Neptune, then later escaped. 

On Feb. 19 at midnight, Pluto and the 
earth will be lined up in the same direction 
from the sun. It is then said to be in opposi- 
tion with the sun, i.e., Pluto and the sun are 
in opposite directions from the earth. At 
such a time an outer planet is closer to the 
earth than at any other time during the year. 
Pluto will then be 3,095,000,000 miles away. 


years. 
earth, 


Celestial Time Table for February 


Feb. EST 


Algol: (variable star in Perseus) 
at minimum brightness. 


I 11:23 p.m. 


Full moon. 
Algol at minimum, 


4 3:05 a.m. 

8:12 p.m. 
Moon nearest; distance 224,200 
miles, 


Moon passes Jupiter. 


5 6:00 p.m. 


9 8:45 a.m. 
Moon in last quarter. 
Moon passes Saturn. 
Mars. 


10 6:34 p.m. 
13 3:59 a.m, 
14 6:49 a.m. 
18 10:38 a.m. 


Moon passes 
New moon. 
Pluto in opposition and nearest 
earth; distance , 3,095,000,000 
miles. ¢ 


19 midnight 


Moon farthest; distance 252,300 
miles. 

Algol at minimum. 

Algol at minimum. 

Moon in first quarter. 


21 10:00a.m, 


22 1:08 a.m. 
24 9:57 p.m. 
26 3:51 p.m. 


Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 


MST, and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purchase of any 
be paid) to Book Department, 


U. S. book in print, 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, 


send o remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND Society: Reconstructing 
the Prehistoric Past—Grahame Clark—Harvard 
Univ. Press, rev. ed., 272 p., illus., $5. An 
outstanding British archaeologist tells the general 
reader how these scientists go about uncovering 
the past. 

Tue AsHanti: A Proud People—Robert A. 
Lystad—Rutgers Univ. Press, 212 p., illus., $5. 
The author, an anthropologist, reports here his 
eight-month study of the Ashanti, one of the 
peoples in the new state of Ghana. 

THe BeeTLes oF THE PaciFic NorTHWEST: 
Part II, Staphyliniformia—Melville H. Hatch 
with the collaboration of Milton W. Sanderson 


and Gordon A. Marsh—Univ. of Washington 
Press, 384 p., illus., $7. Covering all the beetles 
of the region. Beetles constitute about 30% 
of the world’s fauna. 

CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURERS As- 


SOCIATION, PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forty-THIRD 
Mip-Year Meetinc—Harry E. Peterson and 
others—Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 193 p., illus., paper, $7.50. Complete 
transcripts of technical papers. 

DEAFNESS, MUTISM AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

IN CHILDREN—Louis Minski—Philosophical Lib., 
82 p., illus., $3.75. The child who cannot hear 
or speak has often been confused with the 
mentally retarded child or, frustrated by lack 
of communication, he may develop emotional 
disturbances. 
JericHo: The Results of the 
Jericho Excavations 1952-1956—Kathleen M. 
Kenyon—Praeger, 267 p., illus., $5. The di- 
rector of the excavations tells what was learned 
about life in that ancient city. 


Diccinc Up 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS—Wil- 
liam R. Wellman—Van Nostrand, 2d ed., 455 
p., illus., $5.50. Covering principles for the 
beginning student. 


ELEMENTS OF TaPE ReEcoRDER CrIRCUITS— 
Herman Burstein and Henry C. Pollak—Gerns- 
hack, 223 p., illus., paper $2.90, cloth 4s. 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sN-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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“DISCOVER’ THE STARS” offers illus- 
trated instructions to build simple, sche- 
matic model of Vanguard § 
Astronomy made simple. Se- 
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Intended for the amateur enthusiast as well as 
the technician. 

THe Evo.turion oF THE IGNEous Rocks— 
N. L. Bowen, introduction by J. F. Schairer— 
Dover, 334 p., illus., paper, $1.85. New student 
edition of a book first published in 1928 and 
long out of print. 

H. M. Sranrey: UnpusiisHep Letrers— 
Albert Maurice with preface by Denzil M. 
Stanley—Philosophical Lib., 183 p., illus., $7.50. 
These rare documents describe the famous 
Stanley’s experiences in opening up the Belgian 
Congo. 

How to Improve Your MemMory—James D. 
Weinland—Barnes & Noble, 149 p.,_illus., 
paper, $1. Helpful to the student who finds 
he must cram at the last minute before an 
exam or to the busy executive who simply 
cannot remember to put in a phone call to 
Mr. X at exactly ten o'clock. 

How to Make A Te_escope—Jean Texereau, 
translated and adapted from the French by 
Allen Strickler, forewords by André Couder and 
Albert G. Ingalls—Interscience, 191 p., illus., 
$3.50. For the painstaking amateur, not for 
the person the foreword calls a “skitterer who is 
content with a lick and a dab.” 

INsEcCTsS—HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS—Ross E. 
Hutchins—Rand McNally, 96 p., illus. with 
photos by the author, $2.95. Introducing young 
people to a new world which includes the 
“pursuit planes” among the insects as well as 
those that can pull 66 times their own weight. 

Japan Dictionary: Japanalia—Lewis Bush— 
Philosophical Lib., 226 p., illus. $10. A 
beautiful book of information about the life 
and customs of Japan. 

THE MEDICAL AND VETERINARY IMPORTANCE 
or CockroacHEes—Louis M. Roth and Edwin 
R. Willis—Smithsonian, 147 p., illus., paper, 
$1.25. Showing that these insects are much 
more than an unpleasant nuisance; they are 
highly dangerous. 

Nuc Leak Power AND Iraty’s ENERGY Po 
sirion—I. M. D. Little and P. N. Rosenstein- 
Rodan—Nat. Planning Assn., 79 Pp. paper, 
$1.25. Italy, more than any other country in 
Europe, critically needs nuclear power. 

NucvearR RADIATION IN Foop aND AGRICUL 
ruRE—W. Ralph Singleton, Ed.—Van Nostrand, 
379 p., illus., $8.50. Based on papers pre- 
sented at the Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy in 1955. 

Puysico-CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF PRESSURE- 
S. D. Hamann—Academic, 246 p., illus., $8.50. 
For the most part concerned with changes 
brought about by pressures above a hundred 
atmospheres. 

PLANETs, STARS AND Space—Joseph Miles 
Chamberlain and Thomas D. Nicholson 
Creative Educ. in cooperation with the Am. 
Mus. of Natural Hist., 223 p., illus., $4.95. A 
beautifully illustrated book for the beginner 
in astronomy 

PRIMITIVE RELIGION: 


Its Nature and Origin 


-Paul Radin—Dover, 322 $1.85. Incx 
pensive student edition of an anthropology 
classic. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS— 
H. Buckingham and E. M. Price—Philosophical 
Lib., 600 p., illus., $15. For advanced students 
and engineers. 

Proyecr VANGUARD Report No. 21: Mini 
track Report No. 2 The Mark II Minitrack 
System—Roger' L. Easton—Naval Research 
Lab, (Office of Tech. Services), 29 p., illus., 


Science News Lett! 


The Mark II Minitrack system will 


and 


paper, >I. 
permit amateur volunteer groups to spot 
track man-made satellites. 


oF Ice ForMation 1N Sorts—Ken 
neth A. Jackson and Bruce Chalmers—Office 
of Technical Services, 44 p., illus., paper, $1.25 
Outlining the theory of nucleation of freezing. 


TECHNIQUES OF MaGNETIC REcoRDING—Toel 
Tall with chapter by Peter Paul Kellogg—Mac- 
millan, 472 p., illus., $7.95. Telling “how-to- 
do-it,” as well as something of the history of 
recording and specialized uses in entertainment, 
law, medicine and education. A chapter by 
Kellogg tells of recording the sounds of nature. 


STUDY 


AIRSPACES 
BY REFLECTIVE 


THERMAL RESISTANCE AND 
Fisrous INsuLATIONS BOUNDED 
Surraces—H. E. Robinson, L. A. Cosgrove and 
F. J. Powell—Govt. Printing Office, National 
3ureau of Standards, Building Materials 
Structures Report 151, 22 p., illus., paper, 20¢. 
Reporting tests of insulating materials. 


(In Graphicolor) 


OF 


and 


VITALIZED CHEMISTRY 
Russell T. Des Jardins—College Entrance Book 
Co., 4th ed., 406 p., illus., paper, $1. A con 
cise high-school text, using color to “spotlight” 
important points for easy study and quick 
revicw 
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MEDICINE 
New Anti-Leukemia 
Drugs Developed 


> TWO NEW anti-leukemic drugs that 
promise to be more effective than amethop 
terin, a drug now in standard use, are about 
to undergo their first trial in human patients 
at the National Institutes of Health, 
da, Md. 

Animal studies, done’ by Dr. Abraham 
Goldin and associates at the National Cancer 
Institute, have shown that both drugs give 
longer survival times and are less toxic than 
the older drug. 

The new 


Bethes 


chemically similar to 
amethopterin and are known technically as 
monochloroamethopterin and 3’, 5’-dichlo 
roamethopterin. All of them are folic 
antagonists. 

Folic acid is also known as vitamin B, 
and vitamin M and is a necessary factor for 
cell growth. The so-called antagonists re 
semble folic acid and have been developed 
so cancerous cells can be tricked into taking 
them up instead of the needed folic acid. 
When this happens, normal life 
inside the cell are disrupted and the cell dies. 

One of the important advantages of the 
new drugs is that they can be given in ‘much 
higher dosages than amethopterin without 
beginning to harm normal cells as well as 
cancerous ones. 

In mice, which had received fatal doses 
of leukemic cells, the 3’, 5’-dichloroamethop- 
terin gave an average survival time of 36 
days. The average survival time of untreated 
control animals was only 11 days. 

With the new drug, unlike amethopterin, 
the local tumor at the site of the leukemic 
inoculation began wasting away under dose 
levels too small to cause the entire animal to 
lose weight at the same time. 

Dr. Goldin reports on the animal work in 
the Journal of the National Cancer Institute 
(Dec. 1957) with his associates Drs. John M. 
Venditti and Stewart R. Humphreys and 
Nathan Mantel. 
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25, 1958 


for January 


—(uestions— 


ANTHROPOLOGY—How long has man lived 
in the eastern United States, according to radio- 
carbon dating of tools? p. 57. 


With what di is H globi 
ciated? p. 55. 


GENERAL SCIENCE—What proportion of the 
budget has President Eisenhower indicated for 
research and development and science educa- 
tion? p. 53 


E asso- 





GEOPHYSICS—How much more ozone is there 
at Little America than in New Mexico? p. 51. 


MEDICINE—Whaet metals either have been 
found to cause cancer or are suspected of 
causing the disease? p. 56. 


Photographs: Cover, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Boulder Laboratories; Pp. 
National Committee-International Geophysical 
Year; p. 53, Smithsonian Institution; p. 64, 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 








GENUINE ANTERIUMS 


See ants work, feed, play. 
Fascinating! Amusing! 
Fun! Small or large size 
—$3, or $6, pp., ants 
incl. Ants only (no 
Queen) 75¢. 

Kit to make your 
NEW! own Anterium. 
All parts to make 8 x 10 
size except glass. $1.50 
postpaid. 















PREDICT YOUR WINTER WEATHER! 
Ingenious Krick Weathercaster enables simple, re- 
liable day by day prediction! U.S., | Can, charts 







included, Unusual gift. $2 it > 
O¢ Science Catal ree to Teachers. 
ORLD OF ADVENTURE 


2563 165th St. Denver 11, Colorado 














Reward SCR0G8 o> 590008 


Evory pricrenncoies, will find our Index of 


fraction Li i. rewardin 207 
liquids available for rapid det. of Index of 
ids. Write for leaflet RI/SN 


R. P. Cargille rortonancerell Inc. 
117 Liberty St. New York 6, NY. 
a) 


MEMO TO WRITERS: 


The priceless ingredients in every book is the 
integrity of the publisher. If we are convinced 
of the quality and sales potential of your 
manuscript, we will offer you a fair coopera- 
tive contract. Publication will be handled by 
men of vision and experience. 

Submit your manuscript to: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
| Atten: Mr. OHM, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 




















LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


SPANISH (“gercercr) ¢ FRENCH 
GERMAN °* ITALIAN + JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK + ICELANDIC 


— 34 LANGUAGES AVAILARLE AT HOME 
Only i a gp a ane orld’s Standard Conver- 
sational Method. — ‘ou 8 to 1 


native language teac’ are into your home. You listen to 
Linguaphone’s lifelike, conversational recordings or 
20 minutes a day and learn another la 


same easy, natural way you learned to speak long 
before you went to school. 

You listen... mE e- mative 1 men and women 
converse about u Ep tod eryday matters. You Un- 
Geretens. You 8 a it’s Tike” viving In Ans 
and. 


have learned an engage his ideal ¥, 
Stop Wishing—Start Tal ret | ~— for EE 





Book 
and Details of FREE TRIAL, inquagnoye Institute, 
T-31-018, Radio City. New York 2 








OPUS § 
1 


An event of importance 
for 


NEW AUTHORS ONLY 


OPUS #1 is the title of a new Philo- 
sophical Library 1958 book series which 
will publish the deserving manuscripts 
of new authors only. 


OPUS #1 has two basic requirements: 
The author must have something to say 
and know how to say it. 


OPUS #1 will be dedicated to the 
humanities and will include works in the 
fields of Art, Literature, Philosophy, 
Religion, Sociology, History, Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry. 

OPUS #1 books will be printed on 
special, fine antique paper and artis- 
tically cloth-bound for library use. 


‘ 


++ 
we 





Only complete book manuscripts con- 


sidered. 


Inquire for full details. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Fublishers 
15 East 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 





RECORD YOUR OBSERVATIONS 
with a UNITRON 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY SE 


r lear 


FREE 10-DAY 
TRIAL 


$39” 


Postpaid 


Model ACA 


UNITRON 


SCIENTIFI 
MASS 


UNITEL 
BOSTON 9 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
204-206 MILK STREET « 
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Tiny Pocket Size Radio 


Listen at work, 






. iN 
Plays day & 
night forever. ew 
selt-powered diode 
rectifier replaces 
tubes. NO BUILD- 

@. Tuner covers 
somplete broadcast 
band. Red plastic case only 3 x 3% Xx 1 inches 
Radio (without phone) $2.98. 

in ear, flash colored, almost 
ews Regular 


hone $1 
th Co., Dept. 


Hearing 
Invisible) 1.25. 
Johnson 29, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—especially scholarly works. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet T8— it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 3lst St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 S. Michigan "Ave., Chicago.) 

















4 COLOR DESK SET 


THE NEWEST PEN SET OUT 
A MUST FOR OFFICE, STORE & HOME 


Everyone and their children can use this 4 color 
Space-Saver Desk Set. 
each a different color. The pen color denotes the 
ink color. Red Pen, Red Ink; Blue Pen, Blue Ink; 
Black Pen, Black Ink; Green Pen, Green Ink. 
Beautiful desk size pens, each contains full length, 
replaceable, 
Office or Home Desk, Writing Table, Telephone 
Stand. You'll be glad you have it because quick 
and easy you have the pen you need at hand, 
when you need it. 


4 Pens and Desk Holder 
$15.00 Per Dozen Sets $4-39 Per Set 


Refills 8 for $1.00 


JOHN SURREY LTD., Dept. SN-39, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Just 2x3” it has 4 pens 


Silver Point refills. Dress up your 


Order several. 


11 W. 32nd St. 














Don't Let Repair Bills Drain You Dry! 


FIX, REPAIR, 
MEND Anything 


instantly with New Miracle Material 
I Send You on FREE TRIAL! 


Stop shelling out ily 
hundreds of dol- . 
lars every year on 
repairs you can do 
ourself! With the 
elp of just one 
miracle” material, 
you can pocket 
the cash you're 
now spending on 
car repairs, boiler 


patching, and all 
the other little 
jobs that add u - 


to big money! All . 
you need is this 





is to you for 
ten days’ FREE. TRIAL without your risking a 
cent! By JOHN MO86, Tochnical Engineer 


There “ar things around your home, office, farm, 
actory, your car which you could fix yourself 
if you had the ht kind of material. More than 
aon 000 industrial plants and factories are now 
using the material I’m talking about. It’s been 
en and tested by engineers—-men who know! 
The name of this product is Plastic Metal. You 
8) it like putty . and it hardens like 
EL. So hard you can hit it with all your 
might with a sledge hammer! Plastic Metal is a 
yesteonen’ solid metal filler . . . one of the strong- 
adhesives in the world. The list of things 
Pastis Metal can help you repair is endless. Fix 
ed motor blocks, fon: ders, lamps, bath tubs, 
— sporting equipment, engines. Sticks to any 
~ Never rusts! Can be sanded, filed, drilled, 
‘ed. Y- ss that’s cracked, chippe 
dented or damaged ovate like new pipes, boilers, 
ikes, lamps. Reset bathroom tiles, 

bricks. Plastic Metal fixes anything! 


GET FREE-TRIAL SUPPLY AT NO RISK! 
The only real way I can demonstrate Plastic Metal 
can save you hundreds of dollars is to let you put 
it to use at m ef risk! Here's ee offer: Mail $1.98 
now! I'll send you a full supply of Plastic Metal. 
we it to repair and fix anything you like. It’s 

easy .. . so simple! Just. apply and let dry. 
‘After the test, if not absolutely convinced Plastic 
Metal is all I say and more, return it for full_re- 
fund. You risk nothing! “< went (SAVE! 
Triple free-trial size, only $2. 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
611 Broadway, Dept. NS-143, New York 12, N.Y. 
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| Never Before Available at this LOW PRICE 1 
PRECISION, 
> PORTABLE, 
BATTERY 
@ operate 
TRANSISTOR 
TAPE RECORDER 


HI-QUALITY REPRODUCTION! 
$79.95 





WEIGHS ONLY 2 POUNDS! 
PRECISION ENGINEERED— 


Amazing, new, battery oper- plus $1.25 
ated, portable, fully tran- pp. & hdlg. 
sistorized recorder, imported 


from West Germany, precision engineered 
to render same functions as machines cost- 
ing 5 times as much. 

FOR HOME, STUDENTS, BUSINESS — It will 
be the center of attraction at home for 
recording family get-togethers, capturing 
the magic of speech and song of family 
and friends— records radio, record and 
TV shows! Educators agree that students 
benefit greatly from studying with a tape 
recorder. Business men can pack it in brief 
case and take on trips to record letters, 
speeches, instructions, ideas; faithfully 
records verbal agreements, discussions. Per- 
fect for recording interviews! 

PENNIES TO OPERATE — The ingenious Tel- 
Tape records plays back, erases — has vari- 
able speed controls! Operates on 4 small 
flashlight batteries available at any store 
for pennies. Simply press button and record. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 90 days 
against mechanical defects. Comes com- 
plete with sensitive microphone, head set 
and tape — $29.95 plus $1.25 pp & hdlg. 
Send cash, check or M.O. COD fees exira. 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


FILNOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 9125, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Hospital Patients 
Get Musical Pillows 


> LISTENING to a pillow is the way 
patients are now passing the time at the 
North Cambridgeshire Hospital, Wisbech, 
England. 

The pillows contain a device called the 
“pillowphone” which brings the patients 
recorded or “live” music and can also be 
used to call the nurse by speaking into it. 

The pillowphone is a loudspeaker which 
has been encased in sponge rubber covered 
with a washable plastic. Neat and hygienic, 
it can be put either underneath or on top 
of the pillow. Either way, the patient can 
listen in complete comfort. 

When he wants to talk to the nurse, the 
patient merely pushes a button pinned to 
his blanket and waits until a little light 
flashes. This signals that the nurse is listen- 
ing, and he can begin talking to her 
through the pillow. 
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Da You ee 


Small amounts of materials extracted 
from oat hulls can bring very large reduc- 
tions in tooth decay, according to research 
by biochemists. 


Heavy hydrogen in the seas contains 
enough energy to supply one thousand 
times the world’s present power needs for 
the next million years. 


A mosquito, Aphidoletes thompsoni, was 
imported from Czechoslovakia and colo- 
nized in Oregon and Washington to combat 
the balsam woolly aphid. 


MICRO-ADS 


Equipment, supplies and services of special in- 
terest to scientists, science teachers and students, 
science-minded laymen and hobbyists. ’ 

25¢ per word, payable in advance. Closing date 
3 weeks prior to publication (Saturday). 


SNL, 1719 Ni St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 






































CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS 

CHEMICALS IN SMALL QUANTITIES (one to 
eight ounces), Everything for your laboratory. Catalog 
25¢. 26th year. John H. Winn Co., Inc,, 124 West 
23rd Street, Dept. 200, New York 11, N. y. 

CHEMICALS. LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
Glassware. Microscopes, Microscopy Sup ae 1 Gatalo 
25¢. Biological Supply Co., Y pt. ¢., Mt 
Hope Ave., Rochester 20, N. 


OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 











ADJUSTMENTS, MICROSCOPES, 
Binoculars, Fast, Economical Serv- 

ice. All Makes, Foreign, Domestic. Olose Scientific 

Instrument Co., 2129 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


COLOR SLIDES 


HISTORIC VIRGINIA, CAVERNS, SKYLINE 
Drive, our specialty. Complete Worldwide selection 
Andane Autos, Festivals. School discounts. Royalpix, 

854 Woodland, Charlotte 5, N. C. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
KELSEY 9 X 13 PRINTING PRESS. 





REPAIRS, 
Transits, Levels, 














USED 








once. Like new. Sacrifice. Major Stephen Duma, 
Staten Island 12, N. Y 
VITAMINS 
VITAMINS—SAVE 45%. ALL FORMULAS 


Mention product now 


Buy Direct. Free Catalog. 
Phila- 


using for free sample. Vitaspec, Box 4435N, 
delphia 40, Pa. 





If you join the Columbia ® 




















Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 











7 exciting new jazz im- 
provisations by two 
great modern combos 


day by day 














Doris Day sings The Song 
Is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves—9 more 








12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 


vv You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. 
One is your gift for joining, and the other two are 







RUDOLF SERKIN 
BEETHOVEN 
“MOONLIGHT” Sonata 
we “PATHETIQUE” Sonata 
=” “APPASSIONATA” Sonata 








Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 











FRANK SINATRA 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, Love 
Me, Nevertheless, etc. 


STRAUSS WALTZES 
and OVERTURES 


en 


> 


e # 
ed 


BRUNO WALTER 


Emperor Waltz ,Biue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture—2 more 





PUNLABELPHIA ORCHESTRA ORMANDY Conductor 





ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 


ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY 
5TH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE 
QUARTET IN D, SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE 


MARCHE SLAV. SERENADE FOR STRIN 


Eight of the best-loved 
melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 








your Bonus records “‘in advance”’ 


k¢ After you have purchased only four records, you re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice 


FREE-ANY 3: 


JOHNNY MATHIS 





Johnny Mathis sings 12 
favorites — Day In Day 
Out, Old Black ack Magic, etc. 





Suave arrangements of 
Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 


ie], gel Sleiaii, | 
STORY 


Duchin plays The Man | 
Love, April Showers, Am 
i Blue?, Brazil—11 more 








L 
PROARNER 


» Caravan 
~ 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc. 


Lure of the Tropics| 





The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


PORTS OF CALL 


RAVEL BOLERO, LA VALSE, PAVANE 
HABRIER PANA IBER 
f y IR DE 





A romantic musical tour 
—Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 








America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
in and 11 others 





HE KING OF SWING 





1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 


Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 








OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 





2” COLUMBIA (tp) RECORDS 


Record Club now—and agree to purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 





Original 
Broedway 
Cast 











Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, ee 4 


In The Rain, 7 others 





AMBASSADOR SATCH 








Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 





Complete score! | Could 
Have Danced All Night, 
The Rain In Spain, etc. 


ROMEO AND JULIET * 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONI( 


Stunning hi-fi. perform- 
ances of the “firebird” 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 





Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


_Complete Score 
ome on 
~. 














& Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit, with 
Nelson Eddy as Curly 


Rodgers 


WALTER 


NEW YORK PH 


6 works: Symphony No. 3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 








COLUMBIA (@ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 255-1 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
1. Eddy Duchin Story 
2. Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 


LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 





padiien 











3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris 








The complete score of 
Lehar’s operetta—Vilia, 
Maxim's, Women, etc. 


r-——-|FREE— ANY 3—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!}-—— 


3. Erroll Garner (‘‘Caravan'’) 

4. Gatté Parisienne; Les Sylphides 

5. Easy To Remember—Luboff Choir 
6. My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 
7. Brubeck and Jay & Kai 

8. Gershwin Hits—Percy Faith 


numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club 
(check one box only) 

(0 Classical (0 Listening and Dancing 0 Jazz 

(0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musica! Comedies 
I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months . t 9. Sinatra—Adventures of the Heart 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 10. Ambassador Satch 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 12. Day By Day—Doris Day 
13. Johann Stravss—Waltzes 
14, Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 


FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 
from the Club. In this way your record purchases earn 
a 50% dividend 


ok You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


vv Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 
all forthcoming selections 


ve You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 
sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 
records in any particular month 


Nam 
(Please Print) 


Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 
>*¢ tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the ROBIN 0 000 00500605000 0600ccs00elnesnbneser sedonegoeococsseesesees 15. Ports Of Call 
coming 12 months. You may cancel membership any 16. Okiahomal 
time thereafter Ee ey eT ae ee ZONE...... S0B00. ccccccccces 17. Levant Plays Gershwin 


CANADA’ Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to. accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


18. The Elgart Touch 

19. The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
20. Suddenly It's the Hi-Lo’s 

21. King of Swing—Benny Goodman 


i The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 
higher), plus small mailing charge 


You must be delighted with membership or you may 


ce meee ee ee eee a 


kg cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days Dealer's Mame. .ccccccccccctccccccccccccsoccsescccscesooscooososecs 22. Brahms: sy y No. 3 
COLUMBIA @® RECORD CLUB Deoler’s Address.......++-++00+ pec cccccescococesesoosceooocosos 95-4 23. The Merry Widow 
24. Wonderful, Wonderful—Mathis 1-12 


Ga oe a oe eee eee —— as Se ee ee ee ee 


© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1958 © conve”. QD, P riarees tog 
ea SR Ee Sa See NS et Se ee ee 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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* New Machines and Gadgets : 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE SERVICE, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 919. 


@ SUGAR DISPENSER automatically 
measures out one teaspoon or other desired 
amount. Made of spun metal, the container 
is said to be insect-, moisture- and spill- 
proof. The mechanism is guaranteed for a 
year. 
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% FISH FEEDER automatically shakes 
into the aquarium the correct amount of 
food needed for periods as long as one 
year. The motor-driven cylindrical food 
container tumbles the fish food constantly 
to keep it from lumping. The motor’s 
warmth keeps the food dry. 
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{ VISUAL READING AID is designed to 
stimulate children’s interest in reading, 
spelling and vocabulary development. It 
consists of letters and units, color-coded to 
distinguish vowel and consonant sounds. 
To do a complete job for any spelling lesson 
or reading unit, 287 cut-outs are provided. 
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ALUMINUM WINDOWS have an in- 
tegral fin-trim, shown in the photograph, 
for easy nailing or screwing into sheathing 
or framing without the use of additional 


V2 Nature Rambl 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> GARDENERS too often make a moun 
tain out of the long shallow mole hill that 
suddenly appears overnight across the lawn 
or through the flower beds. The mole hill 
may be a bit unsightly and the subterra- 
nean mole may uproot or disturb some 
plants in his industrious digging. But if 
you consider why the mole is digging so 
industriously, you may welcome both the 
mole and his distinctive hill! 

The moles are members of the order of 
insect-eating mammals, Insectivora. . There 
are two families of this order in the United 
States, the moles and the shrews, and each 
year these account for the death of thou- 
sands upon thousands of grubs, bugs, 
beetles and other destructive insects that 
live in the ground. Scientists have calcu- 
lated. that a single mole may consume 
something like 40,000 insects and worms 
a year. This is about 50 pounds of food 


trim or positioning hardware. The fin is a 
broad extruded edge, pre-punched for nail 
placement. 
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%% TRANSISTORIZED SERVOMECHA- 
NISM provides a displacement output pre- 
cisely related to a low voltage DC input. 
Designed as an extremely light, accurate 


The Insect Eaters 


for an animal, pictured in the drawing, 
weighing perhaps one-ninth of a pound. 

Someone has remarked that these crea- 
tures and their habits are practically un- 
known to most Americans and including 
the farm people. In one way this is hard 
to understand, since the shrews are one of 
the most numerous of our animals. Their 
diminutive size and secretive habits, how- 
ever, may account for this paradox. 

Even their general appearance helps to 
keep the shrews little known, for they 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


power-amplifying device, the self-contained 
units can be used for any applications where 
rotary or linear motion is required, replac- 
ing hydraulic systems. 
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LAMP SHADE KIT for do-it-yourself 
homemaker converts any bottle or decanter 
into a lamp. Included in the kit are a 
shade, a socket, eight feet of cord and an 
assortment of rubber plugs to fit the bottle 
top, as well as instructions for assembling 
and suggestions for decorations. 
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AUTO LITTER CONTAINER is 
molded of polyethylene plastic in a variety 
of colors to match or harmonize with car 
upholstery. It comes with a molded mount- 
ing bracket for quick fastening to any com- 
position surface in the auto’s interior and 
for easy emptying. 
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METAL ADHESIVE bonds rubber, 
plastic or fabric to metal. It provides a 
flexible, shock-resistant bond not affected 
by most oils, acids and alkalies. The ad- 
hesive is self-curing and can be applied by 
brush or coating machine. 

Science News Letter, January 25, 1958 


ings 


look so much like a tiny mouse that they 
often pass for one. A shrew may be dis- 
tinguished from a mouse, however, by its 
very long, pointed snout and very tiny eyes. 
Its front teeth are not sharply marked into 
incisors, canines and molars. 

The shrews are not tunnelers like their 
cousins the moles. They more often use old 
mole or mouse burrows in their under- 
ground wandering. This difference in habit 
is seen in their lack of- powerful front feet 
adapted for digging such as characterize 
the moles. 

The order Insectivora is made up of small 
animals, none larger than a cat. One shrew 
is only three inches in length, tail and all! 
They all have a primitive brain, with 
smooth cerebral hemispheres. The teeth are 
primitive and adapted for their insect-eating 
habits. The snout typically extends well 
beyond the end of the skull. The In- 
sectivora have representatives in all the 
continents except Australia and Antarctica. 
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